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ABSTEACT y + + 

This study explores the effects of controlling 
influence attempts on social face and constructive ccn^lict 
resolution. It also investigates the tele of social face In hov 
persons respond to evaluations *by their peers* A saaple,cf 90 college 
undergraduates randoily assigne'd to six conditions* .She group's 
evaluation of the representative's relatives-effectiveness (sore 
effective, equally effective, or less effective), vas crt hcgonally " 
cussed ijdth the intentions of the other representative (control or 
collaborative) to fora six treatment conditions* Participants trbo 
confronted a collaborative, compared tq a controlling, bargainee lore 
o£ten reached an agreement, felt more accepted, perceived a aor* 
cooperative relationship, and trere more attracted to the ether 
bargainer. Participants whose group member indicated that they *.ej:e 
equally effective father than less effective of more effective than 
the controlling bargainer. more often reached an agreement* Besuits 
were interpreted as suggesting that persons resist control influence 
attempts as a tray of asserting that they are independent, capable 
persons and, that persons are acre lotivated to appear .superior cr to. 
avoid appearing inferior trhen their relationship is competitive 
rather than cooperative* (Author) » ■ 
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1 Control Strategies 

* **■ - 

Abstract 

Participants who confronted a collaborative compared to a controlling 

bargainer more o_ften reached an agreement, . felt more accepted* perceived a 

/ * v 

mo,re cooperative relationship, and were psore attracted to the other bargainer, 
Participants whose group member indicated that they were equally as effectiv^ 
rather than less effective *or more effective than the controlling bargainer 
more often reached an agreement^ Result^ were interpreted as suggesting that 
persons jxesis£ ytontisol influence attempts a$ a way of asserting that they are 
independent, Capable persons and that prisons arjf more motivated to appear 
superioV 4 or to avoid appearing inferior yhen their relationship is competitive 
rather than cooperative, , 



\ 
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Control Strategies and Social Face in Conflict ~ 

For many educators, maintaining discipline and control are central to 

effective schooling. Indeed,, .observers (e.g., toller, 1932; Willower & . 

Jones, 1967^ have* commented that eduoaters are preoccupied, even obsessed, 

with the control of students. Educators have been found to become more 

committed to control with experience, perhaps because the adoption o£ 

control attitudes is a prerequisite for peer acceptance (Hoy, 1968; 1969 1 ) . 

While this control orientation has been documented, its consequences on school 

life have not been clarified. This value on control may Erectly affect how 

administrators, teachers, and ^students resolve their differences. This study 

explores the effect? of_conttblling influence attempts on social face and 

cbnstructive^confllct resolutibn. In addition, fhis study investigates the 

r$le of social face in how persons .respond to evaluations by 1 their peers/ 

This control orientation may. predispose educators and students to try to 

resolve th£ir conflicts by attempting "to control each other.- Several theoretical 

analyses suggest that targets who believe that the other negotiator intends to. 

control them resist being influ^nfced. DeutSch (1973) argued that controlling 

strategies (e.g., threat) often escalate conflicts in that- they affront the 

social face of the target. Persons typically yaxxt to maintain social face 

dn that they wish to appear strong and capable to others. A controlling 

strategy can challenge tjie success of these efforts to maintain face attr^uted 

to it. It is likely that "tough" strategies like threats convey different 

intentions depending upon the conditions under which they are made ^Pruitt & * 

Kinnpel, 1977). One purpose* of this study is to suggest that the intention 

* * • ** 

the target attributes tothe other bargainer affects substantially how he 
responds to the ^her's strategy. In particular, the extent to which k target 
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believes that the other intends to control hint — whether this intention is 
conveyed by a threat or some other "tough" bargaining "strategy™is expected 

j 

to affect his willingness to being influenced* ' 

The targets of the^se strategies feel that to yield to intimidation is 
to confirm that they are dependent* weak'persdqjs . Consequently, they defy' 
the other's demands to demonstrate that they are not the kind of persons who 

J 

can be controlled, even though defiance may cost them tangible outcomes 
(Tjosvold t 1974). Reactance theory (Brehut, 1966") has similar impli£ations* 
Strategies that convey an intent to control may be experienced as jeopardizing 
the target's freedom to decide whether to comply and thus provoke the target 
to defy. the other's demands as a way of asserting this freedom* Strategies 
that indicate the influencer intends to collaborate by recoghizing that the 
target and influencer should jointly matte decisions may- not create resistance 
to £eing influenced* 

tn addition to affecting how they respond to controlling strategies,. t;he* 

* * L / 

* / * 

efforts of negotiators to present a face of strength and competence may ^af feet 

* 

how they react to their group's evaluation of their negotiating performance* 

- * / { 

Bargainers whose audience indicated "that they had lost fatre by appearing 

w / 

ineffective were found to retaliate against the other b/rgainer, perhaps as 



a way o 



trying to appeSr strong and capable (Brown, JL96B) * Evidence suggests 



i- 



th&t bargainers \Jho are told by the other negotiator that they appear r ineffective 

/ / ; - 

resist reaching an agreement because they fear making concessions would confirm 
t that th/ey are* weak persons (Tjosvold ,^ 1974) , However, 4 an affirmation that .the 
representative has appeared very strjmg and <japable may also create resistance* 
Representatives whose group indicated that y£hey appeared very strong and 
capable were found to resist reaching an agreement, perhaps because they did 
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not wish" to tarnish this image by making concessions (Tjosvold, in press)* 

> i , "j * 

These studies when taken together suggest ttpt .representatives who believe 

their group member vi^s them as .less effective than the other bargainer may 

* 

m 

refuse to make concessions in order to regain a measure of social face whereas- 

/ ' 

representatives who believe tfreir group member views them as more effective 

than the other, bargainer may refuse to make concessions in order to maintain a 

superior image* * , / 4 

Resistance tb compromising, due to the group*s cojaparative evaluation may, 
■ * 

■ *> ■ . 

'however* be imfhigated when the oth^r bargainer has a collaborative ' stance s 

Because the representatives relieve their relationship with the collaborative 

bargainer is largely cooperative, they may be less interested in their standing 

relative to the other bargainer* Argyris (1970) has proposed that the value of 

• , Comparative and evaluative feedback is rooted in closed, competitive social 

milieus* Persons itf competition are worried about their relative^jierformance: 

They wish to '*win T< by performing more effectively tkan others and to avoid 

"losing" by performing less effectively. In cooperative relationships, persons 

may be less motivated to appear superior (as a sign of winning) or to avoid 

+ * appearing inferior (as a sign of losing). 1 Bargainers who have developed a 

cooperative relationship may not be enticed by their group's superiority 

or inferiority feedback away from reaching "an agreement that increases their 

- group's tangible outcomes, .The second hypothesis is that representatives 

■ 

* .teach an agreement when their group membes believes they are performing \equally 
'as e/fectiv£ # rather than more or less effective than the ot^ier bargainer, 
when this bargainer has indicated an intention to control them* — When the 

W * * i * 

\ * other bargainer has indicated a' collaborative intention, the group member's 
evaluation does not affect the representatives' willingness to reach an 

; iV: .""■'*■..•.■... ' 

* agreement, * - " 

ir|c, • . ' ■■• 6 . . 
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Subjects and Design ^ 

Ninety male and female .volunteer's were recruited from an undergraduate 
course at The Pennsylvania State University and were randomly assigned, tb six 
conditions* The overall design of the study implied a 2 x 3^¥actorfal analysis 
of variitnce. The group*s evaluation of the representative's relative effective- 
ness (more effective > equally as effect£Ve> or less, effective) was orthogonally 
croAed with the intentions of the other representative (control or ^collaborative 
to form six treatment conditions. ■ ' * 

Procedure ' ' # - 

The experimental session had a planning stage (phase 1) and a negotiation 
^>tSge (phase 2)* The purposes of phase 1 were (a) to' inforfe the participant 

of the bargaining situation* (b) to gain his commitment to fiis group's 

/ 

position, and (c) to give the participant an individualistic orientation to 
the negotiations. In order tq accomplish these purposes > two groups > each 
consisting of a participant and a confederate (posing as a participant) were 
placed in separate rooms* Each dyad was told tp€t it represent^ the manage- 
ment of the Packrite Company and that the other group ra^^esfented ttfe workers , 
of Paclcrite. Each group was given the sajne instructions. The instructions 
informed the participants that the Packrite Company produces packing machined 
for vegetable and fruit canneries and dairy cr'eameries. The workers have 
become dissatisfied with their pay and have organized into an informal group 
to press their demands for higher wages. As the group id not a union* it 
cannot stflke* J)ut the workers have threatened to slowdown and'lower their 
productivity if a new contract for the next year is not reached* ^he issue 6f 
the wage increase would b£ negotiated by the representatives f rom\the manage- 
ment and the workers in the second phase of 'the experiment! . * . 
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Each group received a list of profits- tha£ indicated the six possible 
^w agreements along with the expected company profits associated with each 

' i 

of these possible agreements* The list of profits also included the 

, ; . t 

company's profits if np^hew agreement was reached and the workers' did slow- 
down* So that the 4 participants would have personal and tangible incentives 
corresponding to ^the company's profits, they were told that they could, earn 
chances to^w^n^$20 in a lottery and that the number of chances depended upon 



he number 
tqe other 



what (if any) agreement they reached with tqe other negotiator. For the 
participants 1 grouj* (the management}, the higher the wage increase, the 
lower would be the company's profits and the; fewer th& number of chances to 

\ -y 

win $20 the participants would earn for themselves* t With five of the possible 

V 

new agf^ements, Packrite would receive more 'profits and its representatives 
more chances than if no new agreement was reached* If the new agreement 
least advantageous to the management (an agreement at $12 a week wage increase) 
was reached, the company's profits and chances would be equal to its outcomes 
if no new, agreement was made* Participants did not know the worker group's 
outcomes for these six possible new agreements* 

Briefing sh/eets that outlined five arguments supporting the management's 
position were also given to each group to help the group prepare to defend 
its position in the negotiations* 

The instructions als^ infold the participant that either he or his 
group member would be chosen by chance to negotiate with. the other group's 
representative and that the other person would observe' and evaluate the 
negotiator's performance.' Both the observer and negotiator would receive 
the same number of chances depending upon what, if any, new agreement was 
reached* The participant also believed that the observer would share his - 
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evaluation with the bargainer in the third phase of the experiment. A 
drawing was arranged so that all participants were chosen to be the 



Jing was 
>tiator. 



negotiator* (The confederates did not* in fact* observe nor share their 
evaluations with the participants*) 

The work of Blake, and Mbuton (1962) and Ferguson and Kelley (1964) 

indicates that the intergroup procedure used in this stufiy would accomplish 

* - * 

the purposes of phase 1* The results of a questionnaire administered at the 

erid of the p renegotiation induction period ^indicate that participants felt 

that the issue was personally important t<9 them* that they were satisfied 

with their group and its position* and that their position was somewhat 

incompatible * dissimilar* and superior to the other, group's position* Data 

also indicate that^the participants were motivated to make as mu<^h money for 

their grotip as, they could (individualistic orientation) rather than bo make 

roore money than the other group (competitive orientation)* As expected* 

an analysis of variance, yielded no significant main or interaction effects 

an these inductions* 

To begin the negotiation pbrtion of the experiment (phaie 2) * t the 

confederates exchanged rooms with one another; each confederate was 

introduced to the participant as a representative from ^he worker group. 

The experimenter told the participant and the confederate to present their 

opening positions in about three minutes and that they should^negotiate 

freely for the rest of the eight-minute period. The experimenter explained 

that after completing a short questionnaire they would have twelve additional 

minutes in which to negotiate. The participant was directed to present 

tiis open^^g position first. 
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At the end of their opening presentation, the confederates in all 
conditions indicated that they would agree to a $10 a week increase.! They 

negotiated in a way that indicated that they were trying Either to control or 

/ 

to collaborate with the participants. Thejr communicated these intentions 
by completing a questionnaire (^escribed bel&V) and by thfe manner in which 
they negotiated* In the control condition, the confederates told the '* 
participant to submit to their demands. They argued that the participants 
HaS to agree to these demands. Confederate^ in the collaborative condition 
told the participant that they were not/ ttying. to force him to agree, that , 
an agreement should be reached that benefited both groups, and that he 
should decide for himself whether to agree or not, 

f 

After eight minutes of bargaining, the experimenter gave to both the 

participant and the confederate a midway evaluation that was supposedly . 

their group member'sSvaluation of their negotiating performance. The question 

naire clearly indicated that the group member was evaluating the representative 

performance and not his position* Participants in th£ superior condition 

read that their group member had checked the most favorable of seven possible 

v 

responses, "very much%trongfer and much more capable than the other negotiator, 

and that the group member had written, "I think that (name of participant) is 
u J * * 

doing a much better job negotiating than' the other person* He seems to be a 

t 

much stronger negotiator than the one representing the workers." Participants 
in the equal condition read that their-group member had checked the fourth 
most favorable response, "their performance is about equally strong and 
capable," and had written, "I think (name of participant), is doing about 
as good a job negotiating as the other person. He seems to be abouf as 

j 

strong a negotiator as the one representing the workers/' Participants in 
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the inferior r condition read that th£ir group me&ber had checked the 
i 

gixth most favorable response, n tnuch weaker arfd less capable than* the other 

negotiator," and had written, TI I think that (name of participant) is 

doing a much worse job negotiating than the other person. He seems to ^ 

be a much weaker negotiator than the other person. He .seems to be a 

much weaker negotiator than the one representing the workers,'* 

i 

The experimenter then directed the confederate and participant to 

' r 

complete a questionnaire that asked them to indicate their primary intention 
in the negotiations. For participants in, the control condition, the 
confederate wrote, "I am trying to pressure him to agree to my position, 
-I want to force him to give in to my side," For* participants in the 
collaborative condition, the confederate wrote* (1 I am trying to 'present / 
my argument and to listen to (name of participant) so that we can reach 
a good agreement* I don't want to pressure or force him to agtee to my 
position, but I want us bQth to freely agree to a settlement that we both 
can benefit^rom,*' To the surprise of the participants, the questionnaire 
was then exchanged in order, 1 the experimenter explained, to increase the 
communication between them* This questionnaire procedure was adopted 
because to test the hypothesis of this^study the participants had to believe 
that the other's actual intention was to collaborate or to control. Previous 
research suggests that various forms pf^positive evajru^t ions are often 
suspected when persons are dependent upen each oth£r (M4ttee h Aronson, 
1974), f Bargainers then may sometimes view oitexc collaborative behavior 
as disguising actual control intentions. This questionnaire procedure was, 
thought to assure that the participants would believe that the confederates* 



r 
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would believe that th^ confederates' overt collaborative or controlling 
behavior wars congruent, with their actual intentions. 

Four minutes into the next session, confederates in all* conditions 
indicated that they would Agree to an $8<a week increase. Two minutes 
later, confederates clearly told the participants that they would not 
make any concessions below $8. After 12 minutes; the experimenter told 4 
the -participant and the confederate that the negotiatity sessiorrwas 
.completed ^and directed them to cotr^lete a form indicating what agreement t 

' ■ ■ & ■ ■ ■ 

if any they had r'eaghed. Since the confederates would only agree t to an 
$8 a week increase, the participants had to be willing t<£ concede to $8 + 
in order to reach &n agreement. They werfe then separated and the* participant 
completed a questionnaire that measured the effectiveness of t^e inductions 

and measured the dependent variables of perceived cooperative relationship, 

v' " 
acceptance, and attraction, , g& 0 

Four female, and three male undergraduate students werS^ trained in an 

Extensive pilot study to induce ^he participants to-be committed to their 

t . \ ■ ■ t 

position in the first phase and to bargain with the participants in a Standard 

manner in the second phase. The confederates were unaware of the participant 

group member feedback condition. They were not informed afJthj^hyp6theses ] 

and an informal discussion after the experiment suggested^^a^^hey were ' ^ 

unaware of them, . , f 

, ^ Results ' / 

Participants were given the role -of, their group's representative and 

negotiated, with a bargainer who expressed an intention either to contrPl 
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or to collaborate with , them. Their group member also evaluated their 

*b * * 

negotiating'perf ormance as more effective* equally as effective,, or less 

effective than the other bargainer. Ttgo seven-^poiht questions were 

included in the postnegot^ation questionnaire to check the effectiveness 

of, these inductions. Participants in^hfe^SOntrol condition Qf = ,-1*42) 

Indicated that they believed that the other bargainer was trying to force 

them compared to participants in the collaborative* condition (M = 3*00), 

F(l,84) = 36*23, £ < .01. An analysis yielded a significant main effect 

.for patf icipants 1 perceptjtm of their group member's feedback, ^2>84) = 

205.63, £ < ,01. Follow-up tests indicate that ^parti^arrts in .the 

superiority feedback condition (M t «= 1.6*3), cojnpared to participants In* 

v * • , i *f % if* 

£he equality condition (M - 3*67), rated that theiE group u^mbey believed 
they were more effective than the oth^f negotiator, t^(28) =/< 5.90, j> < .01. 
Participants in the equality ^eedbac^^Sn^ared to participants in the*.* 
'inferiority feedback condition (M = 6.56) rated that their group* freA^er 
considered their performance more positively, £(28) = 8,36, £ < .01, It . 
can be concluded, therefore, that the induct ions ^necessary to test the* 

^ tip * ** 

hypotheses were successful, % 

Because several variables were measured, the following significance 
level procedure was used. *05 significance level was adopted for the 
agreement variable because this is £$ie major dependent" <?ari£ble for which 
t^ie % most statistical power is ^sired. To reduce the possibility of Type I 



^frbr^ £ # oi significance level'was adopted for the remaining variables of 

acceptance, cooperativeness, and attraction. \ 

' f * I 

* According to the first hypothesis, bargainers who negotiate with a 

: * * \ 

bargainer who attempts to collaborate with them, 'rather than to cohtrol 

. ■ *■ ■ ■ 1 ■ . . 
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them, werfe expected to reach an agreement* The data (summarized in 
Tkble 1) support this hypothesis. More .participants (47 per cent agreed)* 

reached an "Agreement with^she collaborative bargain** than participants 

' > % 

(2* per cent agreed) with the controlling bargainer, F(l,84) fa 5,12, p < 

1 i E> 

*05. Participants felt Inore accepted by the collaborative than by t^e s 
V V 

controlling bargainer, ^(1 , 84) = 27,63, £ <.,01« Participants pi 



n by the s 
p&rcefv&d* 



their relationshtpwith the collaborative bargainer as more cooperative fw 

* tfuan did participants with the <^ontrolling bargainer, F(l,84;) " 13.09, £ < 

.01* Participates were also ,mor^ attracted to the collaborative than to 

*the controlling bargainer, 3F(1,84) = 19.17, £ < .01, / 

* * 

- v „ .„ x 

Insert. Table 1 about here * 



The'second hypothesis suggests, that a representative's willingness to 

reach an agreement depends upon his group member's feedback when he has 
i t - * 

a largely competitive relationship with the other bargainer* As expected, 
when participants negotiated with a* bargainer who intended to control them, 
participants (13 per cent agreed) whose group member Jtold them they had 
appeared less effective than ^he other bargainer more 'often refused to 
reach an agreement than did participants (47 per cent agreed) whose group 
member informed them they appTar$d equally as effective, _t(28) = 2*19, 
£ < *05. Participants (13 per cent agrfeed) who confronted the controlling 
bargainer and^believed their grou^meraber, thought their performance was 
more effective mortfj&fteir re fused to reach an aoseement than' did 

" W ■„ : * - 

participants wio were told that they were equally as effective as the 
controlling bargainer, t,(28) - 2.19, £ < .05* It is clear .from the data 
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that there are no significant or nearly significant differences due to 
the. group member's feedb^k when the other bargainer indicated an intent 
to collaborate. These resul J^feipport the second hypot^gsis^ 

x Discussion j < r"* 

Results Vlear^£ support the argument that bargaining* strategics that 



indicate an intent to control create resistance to agreement and escalate 
conflicts- "Data on the attit.ude^of the participants toward the other 
bargainer suggest insights into the dynamics ofthow controlling and 

collaborative strategies ^result in differing bargaining outcomes* 

■* ^ - 

Participants indicated that they felt rejected by the controlling bargarine 

and "believeH'their relationship was largely competitive and neffetive. 



These results suggest that the controlling bargaining^ strategy may have 
affronted the sociad face, of tfre targets by indicating that the other 
did not accept them as competent ¥ persons „ As suggested by previous 
research (Tjosvold* 1974) , an affront to social face can frustrate 
targets, induce them to perceive their relationship as competitive., and 
provoke them to refuse to Comply with the other's demand in ojder to 
reassert that they are strong and capable persons* The collaborative 
strategy, on the other hanjd* appeared to have conveyed acceptance of the 
other's social face and* therefore, gained compliance* ,0n a W>re general 
level, the negative attitudes ^toward the controlling bargainer and the 
refusaj, to comply with his demand support a central proposition o£ 
reactance theory (Brehm, 1966) that persons resent restrictions o^ their 

freedoms and act tpf assert those that have been jeopardized. 

\ ■ f 

These results suggest a way to resolve the apparently contradictory 

* 

findings on' threat and other "tough" strategies. Pri#tt and Kimmel (1977) 
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/. 

have argued that researchers in conflict often- fail to identify the 

m ( , 

background conditions of their research methods and, as a result/ are/ t 

* ^ . ^ 

\mclear as- to the situations for which their findings are likely ta j^e > / 

valid anH invalid. According to Pruitt and fcimme 1 % ^most of -the research /- 

methods used in conflict* have placed the participants in strategic ' * 

M 

environments,* , In these environments, bargainers focus on gaining tangible 

outcome's while being relatively disinterested in their relat ionshx^Jith 

the other bargkiner* Perhaps studies (e * g, * Tedeschi, Sonoma, ^ Brown,' 

1971; Michener & Cohen, 1973) that found th&t d^kyats do not escalate 

conflicts placed, the participants in strategic em/ironments * Tlil^a fc 

threatened>^rticipants may have been relatively unconcerned about .their 

relationship^with the threa'tener and, in particular, whether the other 

intended to Control them* They then complied with the threat when that 

appealed to increase the\r tangible outcomes* " & * 

Certainly bargainers are often interested in their relationship with < 

each oVhe^as well aa in gaining tangible outcoiaes. An examination of the 

comnunlcation between the participants in Deutsch and Krauss f Cl962) study*^ 

suggests that tlfe^ were concerned about their relationship with each other; 

they alSo appeared .ta have personally* resented the other's threats* The M 

methods used in rfie^ present £tudy were^ejtpected'to place thfc participants 

iL a>n interpersonally oriented environment^ The participants negotiated 

1 face-to-face with the other bargainer and received their grojup member's 

evaluation of their performance relative to the other bargainer. Evidence 
a . * 

Suggests they had strong relationship concerns in <tha"t they developed 

different attitudes and feelings toward the other depending upon his 

actions* These participants were also found to resist the other's intention 
t * * , 

: * - . . 

* . m 

m M 
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to, control them* Bargainers who are in relationship oriented environments, 
compared to strategic ones> may then be more sensitive and responsive to" 
indications that the other intends to control, them* Research that directly 
induces Interpersonal and strategic environments could clarify this 
argument?, i * " 

The approach to research on bargaining strategies ysed in this study 
comple^fcfc^h^ more traditiohai approach. Typically > a strategy h2s been 
hypothesizSB fcnvey specif ied ''indentions > attitudes > or expectations on 
the paft^of th^H fencer which are Expected in turr^ to induce certain 
n^actiods in the tainSB that affect his resistance to compromising* 7 ' Threats/ 
for example> are thought to convey^n indent to control that affronts the 
social face of the target which in tur^i increases resistance (Deutsch> 1973)* 
In this sj&udyj strategies were investigated that directly indicated the 
intention of the influences This approach -t 9 research on bargaining * 



trategie^ appears to^iave two advantages* Since there is lively to be 
less variance due *b differences in how the target interprets and experiences 
these strategies* research using t^iis approach may 'find mojre consistent 
effects than the more traditional approach-* Second > more confidence can be 
given tQ the"ftypoi:he$ized 'explanation of the relationship between the 
Strategy and its consequences becaus^J^he attitudes > intentions > and ^ 
expectations . the strategy conveys to the target, need not be assumed. As a 
^t>nseqidrtce> tfie number of reasonable alternative interpretations is 

usually reduced. ** ? 

' ■ , m 

The finding that a bargaining strategy ,that conveys an attempt to ■ 

-** . 

control creates resistance to compromising has considerable practical a$ 
■ * * 

well as theoretical importance* Organizational climates and interpersonal 



Control Strategies 

' ' * : ' • 1 i6 . 

theories often emphasize that effective influence attempts are those that 

unilaterally control the target (Argyris & Schon, 1974). Students, for 

example, may quickly learn/ to rely on this method of influencing others 

(Argyris, 1974)* Results of t^is study imply that reliance on collaborative 

influence attempts 'rattier than on controlling ones may contribute substantially 

to an organization's capabilities to resolve its conflicts constructively* 
/ * * 

^controlling bargaining strategy was also found to increase a 
representative's responsiveness fo his group's evaluative feedback. When 
the opposing/negotiator intended to control, participants who believed they 

appeared inferior or superior to the other negotiator -significantly more 

/ '* 
often refused to reach an agreement than participants who believed they 

/ * * " * 

appeared, equally as ef£efctive* Howe^er^ when the other bargainer was 

collaborative, no significant or nearly significant difference was attributable 

to thein group member's* feedback* 

Thpse^esults give sujipQrt to*Argyris f (1970) ^oposition that the 

* * \ * * * 

^alue nldced on comparative evaluation is heightened in closed, competitive 

social/ milieus! According to Argyris, in open, cooperative relationships, 

ersons want descriptive information about thglr behavior that can help them, 

act mere effectively rather than comparative evaluations* The results of 

this $tudy support this argument by suggesting that bargainers who perceive 

their 



; 



relationship with the other bargainer as competitive may be so 
determined to appear superior ("winning 1 ') &nd to avoid appearing inferior 
("los Lng") tljat they fail to act in ways that increase their tangible 



"butco: Li's* 



contrc 



A 



he results of this study shed s<ftne -light oy the .consequences of the 



orientatic^ of many schools* DeCecco and Mchardfs (1974) argued 



1- 
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that unilateral attempts to stop school conflicts are dysfunctional. While 

control attempts may suppress conflicts* these conflicts are inevitably 

* j > 

expressed in alternative and- often destructive ways. Results of this study 

4 

provide experimental , support for this argument by suggesting that educators 
and students resent %id resist attempts to control them, even though this 



resistance may fye"jCos£ly., 

■ > : 



7 



Y 



J 



\U9 
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Footnotes' 

r * 

1 * ' ^ 

As suggested by Jteu and Feldt (1969), the analysis of variance was 
used on the dichotomous Variable of agreement. 

2 

As suggested by McNemar (1962), the t_ teet fot proportion was used 
to compare two groups on the dichotomous variable 'of agreement. 
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Variable 

Cooperation 

Accep tance 

Attraction to 
Bargainer 

Agreement 



Table 1 

A' 

Comparison Among Conditions on Dependent Variables 



Collaborative 



Control 



.Superior Equal Inferior Superior Equal Inferior 



'3.13 
2.40 



2.07 
I 

I .53 



3.93 
2.93 

1.93 
.47 



3.60 
2.47 

2.40 
.40 



4.53 
4.40 

* 2.47 
.13 



4.87 
4.13 

3.87 
.47 



5.20 
4.33 

3.47 
.13 



Significant 
Comparisons 



Coll. vs. Control** 

Coll. vs. Control** 

Coll. vs. Control** 

Coll. vs. Control* 



*£ < .05 

**£ <:.pi 



Agreement was scored as 1; no agreement as 0. The lower the sc^re the greater the cooperation, 
acceptance, and attraction. These questions had 7-polnt scales. N = 90, 15 in each cell. ■ " 
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